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It has often been remarked that to understand 
the nature, and to foster the growth of youthful 
piety, is a matter of the deepest interest and im- 
To the pious parent, and to the Church, 
it is both instructive and encouraging, carefully 
to watch the manner in which Divine Grace often 
in the early days of childhood, 
silent possession of the thoughts and impulses of 
infant years, gradually subduing the 
temptation and the evils of the heart, and bring- 
ing into conformity with its own great purposes 
the affections and resolves of the youthful 
believer, so winning and preparing him for the 
service of Christ, that, “ whether he live, he may 
live unto the Lord, or whether he die, he may 
die unto the Lord.” 

Well marked cases of this kind are always in- 
teresting, and to the young reader, especiz ally, it 
may be instructive, in ‘the one before us, to follow 
from the cradle to an early grave, a precious lamb 
of the fold of Christ, respecting whom it might 
be truly said, “ All is well with the child.” 

Sarah Dixon, thou; gh not wanting in cheerful- 
ness, or backward to join heartily in play, was a 
child of unusual reflection, apd very fond of read- 
ing, giving undivided attention to every thing 
she undertook. When she was about five years 
old, the death of a beloved sister, a little older 
than herself, was a great affliction to her; she 
longed, as she said, “to be with her in heaven, 
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and anxiously enquired what she must do to get | ence of strangers, exceedingly timid and reserved, 
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there. On being told that she must pray to her 
He avenly Father, and look to Jesus, she appear- 
ed to be very seriously impressed, and the effect 
never seems to have been obliterated. From that 
time a great change was observable in her whole 
demeanor ; yielding, as it is believed, to the gentle 
influences ‘of the Holy Spirit, in her own heart, 
she was early brought to know and to love the 
Saviour, of whom, she had read in the Holy 
Scriptures, that he came “to save his people 
from their sins.” Her temper, which was natur- 
ally quick and self-willed, became very much sub- 
dued, and, though firmness and decision were 
always striking features of her character, she 
manifested much gentleness, and a tender sus- 
ceptibility to religious impressions. These did 
not appear to be of a superficial and transient 
kind: with increasing years, they seemed to be 
deepened and confirmed ; it was evident to her 
nearest connections, that a good work continued 
to go on in her heart, which gave encouraging 
hope for the future. 

When arrived at an age to be sent to a private 
day school, she was attentive to her lessons, and 
diligent in her studies, and manifested great 
aptitude for acquiring knowledge. When her 
time and thoughts were thus variously occupied, 
she still loved her Bible, and especially prized 
the First-day of the week, when her reading was 
more exclusively directed to religious subjects. 
She was glad to go to Meeting, spending the 
time of silence, as she said in her own simple 
memoranda, “in conversation with God.” She was 
in the habit of occasionally recording in a little 
diary which she kept, her devotional fee lings, and 
what had impressed her mind on these occasions, 
both from what she heard and felt. Simple as 
these records are, they indicate a mind of quick 
perceptions, and tenderly alive to the importance 
of religious truth, and there was good ground to 
believe that she not unfrequently enjoyed much 
of hier Heavenly Father’s love, and a sense of 
the Saviour’s presence. 

She had ®er temptations, her trials, and con- 
flicts too; but it was instructive, even to those 
much further advanced, to mark her watchfulness 
and her conscientiousness. Though, in the pres- 
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She was generally very lively and communicative ; 
and once, when, as she thought, she had made a 
little too free with her tongue, she checked her- 
self, and said of her own accord to a dear friend 
who was sitting by, “Oh! I wish I had not 
talked so much, just now.” She was observed 
to look very thoughtful for some time, a few tears 
gently stealing down her cheeks. She then 
cheerfully resumed her work, and appeared 
happy. 

[t is difficult to trace the early religious work- 
ings of the heart of childhood, the hidden struggle 
between good and evil, right and wrong. But it 
is beautiful to mark the conquest, the decided 
triumph of grace, and the brightness of that eye 
that has looked upon it within. When it meets 
with ready sympathy, and is encouraged by 
parental love, it would be hard to say to what 
extent such moments are blessed, sometimes as 
much to the parent as the child. 

It has been hinted that Sarah Dixon kept a 
journal ; it is not exactly known how long. But 
a few brief extracts, when she was near twelve 
years old, may not be uninteresting. She had 
been taught to know the duty and the privilege 
of prayer. She felt much attached to an only 
brother, a little younger than herself, and towards 
him she exercised a very sisterly, and it might be 
said, even a religious care. On one occasion, 
when he had given some uneasiness to his dear 
parents, she notices the circumstance in her little 
diary with touching interest, and adds,—* I earn- 
estly pray each day to God, that he may make 
him a better boy.” A few days after, she records 
her satisfaction in the improvement observable in 
her dear brother, and expresses her “hope that 
God would prepare him for the work designed.” 

Fourth month 13th, 1856. “ Before breakfast 
I read Barth’s Bible Stories to Calie (her brother). 
We wenttomeeting. A Friend came home with 
us. We went round the garden before dinner. I 
love the Sabbath ; all seems so peaceful and quiet 
on that day; the birds seem to thank their 
Creator, and I fancy the lark ascends to heaven 
to carry the tribute of praise to Him. Afterwards, 
we learnt our catechism and hymn.” 

Being disappointed in her expectation of accom- 
panying her parents to London, she writes,— 

Fifth month 17th. “ It is now decided for me 
not to go to London to the Yearly Meeting. 
Father and mamma both think the sittings will 
be too long for me. I will endeavor to be re- 
signed to their will, and that of my God. I dare 
say I shall be very happy.” 

She was exceedingly fond of flowers, particu- 
larly wild ones, and, for her years, she had made 
considerable progress in the study of botany. For 
a child, she had a remarkable habit of drawing 
instruction from inanimate objects. “The flowers 
do not repine at the will of God,” she writes, “as 
men do, but take either sunshine or rain, and are 
content to be still. Then, let us copy the lilies, 
and be content to do God’s will, in the position in 





which he has placed us. It is undoubtedly the 
best, though we may not be able to see that it is 
so; ‘for as the heavens are higher than the earth, 
so are (rod’s ways higher than our ways, and his 
thoughts than our thoughts.” 

Not many months after this, she took cold, 
succeeded by congestion of the lungs. Though 
much better during the summer of 1857, her 
anxious parents were often discouraged by her 
symptoms, when she endeavored to cheer them 
with hopes of recovery, and always seemed to 
wish to make the best of every ailment and 
pain. It was not till early in the Eleventh 
month, 1857, that alarming symptoms came on, 
and she became doubtful of her reeovery. She 
did not express much, but she bore her suffer- 
ings with much patience and resignation, and it 
was evident that she was often engaged in prayer. 

About this time, she was much comforted bya 
visit from a dear friend, who addressed her very 
encouragingly, comparing her to a precious lamb 
in her Saviour’s arms. 

A few days before her death, she felt dis- 
couraged, for a while, in looking at her own 
unworthiness. When reminded of the promise, 
to all who believe in the Lord Jesus, “ though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as 
snow,” she appeared quite comforted, and from 
that time calm and composure were granted to 
the end. 

She derived great comfort and enjoyment from 
hearing the Scriptures read, and only a few hours 
before the last, she desired her father to read the 
Bible to her. Not long after, she gently passed 
away. 

The last entry in her diary contains the follow- 
ing :—* How sweet and comforting to /ee/ we have 
a Father kind in heaven.”—Annual Monitor. 


—~ 


ON THE RISE AND FIRST PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


BY JOHN KITCHING, M.R.C.8. 


The distinguishing Doctrines of Friends. 
(Continued from page 579.) 

The first great principle of Quakerism is the 
recognition of the immediate action of Christ 
through his Holy Spirit on the minds of all 
men, and his immediate government and direc- 
tion of his own Church, to the exelusion of all 
merely humanly appointed ministers and media- 
tors; and the second necessarily flows from it, 
and consists in the duty of uncompromising 
obedience to the will of Christ, as made known 
either in the Sacred Writings, or by the imme- 
diate inspiration of the Holy Spirit. The first, 
which may properly be called the fundamental 
principle, expresses the relations of Christ to his 
Church; and the second principle expresses the 
relations of the Church to Christ. ‘The Scrip- 
tures are to be accepted as the record of the 
revealed will of God expressed in human lan- 
guage. 
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The aim of a disciple of C hrist must be to] Other passages might be selected like the 
come up, not only in outward life and practice, | above for their full and didactic mode of expres- 
but in the inward habitudes of his mind, to the|sion. So early as 1693, however, the Yearly 
standard set before him in the New Testament. | Meeting issued its sentiments on this important 
The first step towards this transformation of mind | branch of their Christian convictions, in conse- 
consists in accepting the government of the Lord | quence of learning that some departure from 
Jesus Christ, and in an effort to obey his will, | integrity in their maintenance had taken place. 
and to act conformably to it in the general tenor|‘ A complaint having been made about some 
of life, even when circumstances combine to pre-| shipmasters (who profess the truth, and are 
sent outward and formidable obstacles. esteemed Quakers) carrying guns in their ships, 

The relation, therefore, which the disciples of| supposing thereby to defend and secure both 
Christ on earth must maintain towards Him, is| themselves and their ships, contrary to their 
that of loving, obedient children, anxious to| former principle and practice, and to the endan- 
know his will, and to do it, and whenever his} gering their own and other lives thereby; also 
commands are clear and explicit, to admit of no| giving occasion to more severe hardships and 
expediency or temporising with difficulties or | sufferings to be inflicted on such Friends as are 
plausibilities, but to follow them out, regardless | impressed into ships of war, who for conscience’ 
of consequences, right to the end. It is evident, sake cannot fight nor destroy men’s lives ; it is, 
therefore, that obedience to the will of God can-| therefore, recommended to the Monthly and 
not be rendered without a literal fulfilment of | Qua®erly Meetings whereunto such shipmasters 
every injunction contained in the Sacred Scrip-| belong, to deal with them in God’s wisdom and 
tures, which is consonant to the general principle | tender love, to stir them up and awaken their 
and tenor of the Gospel. consciences, that they may seriously consider 

Now it has ever been regarded that the Gospel | how they injure their own souls in so doing, and 
dispensation is one of which peace and brotherly | what occasion they give to make the truth and 
love should especially characterize the disciples: | Friends to suffer by ‘their declension, and acting 
“ Peace on earth and good-will to men” were the|comtrary thereunto, through disobedience and 
glorious words by which it was first heralded into} unbelief; placing their security in that which is 
the world. He who is the Prince of Peace, and | altogether insecure and dangerous, which we are 
whose servants “must not strive,” emphatically | really sorry for, and sincerely desire their re- 
directed them also to love their enemies, and re-| covery and safety from destruction, that their 
frain from every species of evil retaliation. The | faith and confidence may be in the arm and 
rudest endeavor to carry out this beautiful and | power of God.” (pp. 66, 7.) 
most unworldly feature of Christianity required | The same Divine Master who enjoined us to 
that Friends should flatly refuse not only to fight | love our enemies, also said, “ Swear not at all.” 
in their own persons, but also to contribute in | It is hardly possible to refrain from asking if any 
any avoidable way to the support of War. command can be clearer. And yet the world 

The views of the Society on this subject are|says we may swear, and even Dr. Tillotson 
well expressed in the following passage of the | preached a sermon on the duties and obligations 
Yearly Meeting’s Epistle for 1744 :—* And as| of taking an oath. Proceeding upon the belief 
it has pleased the Lord, by the breaking forth of! that the plain precepts contained in the Scrip- 
the glorious light of his ‘Gospel, and the shed-/|tures are intended to be obeyed to the letter, 
ding abroad of his Holy Spirit, to gather us to| whenever they admit of a general appli ation, 
be a people to his praise, and to make us in love, land are in strict accordance with other injune- 
not only one unto another, but to the whole | tions of the same class, Friends believed that 
creation of God, by ae us to the govern-| they were required to abstain, not only from 
ment of his Son, our Lord and Saviour Jesus | profane swearing, but from the use, on all ocea- 
Christ, the Prince of Peace, it behoveth us to | sions, however solemn, of oaths. 
hold forth the ensign of the Lamb of God, and| The consistent carrying out of this view ex- 
by our patience and peaceable behaviour to show} posed Friends in former times to an amount of 
that we walk in obedience to the example and | suffering and persecution, which entitle the re- 
precepts of our Lord and Master, who hath|fusal to swear to rank as one of the cardinal 
commanded to love our enemies, and to do good | testimonies borne to the authority of the Gospel 
even to them that hate us. Wherefore we en- | by our Society. Others which may have also an 
treat all who profess themselves members of our | important bearing upon the progressive advances 
Society, to be faithful to that ancient testimony, | of the Christian dis sciple in the divine life, but 
borne by us ever since we were a people, against | in the case of which the definition and boundary 
bearing of arms and fighting—that, by a conduct | between obedience and disobedience are not so 
agreeable to our profession, we may demonstrate | | clear as in the two just described, have been im- 
ourselves to be real followers of the Messiah, the} pressively felt and recommended as proofs of 
peaceable Saviour, of the increase of whose | that spiritual dedication, into which a close ad- 
government and peace there shall be no end.” herence to Christian principle would lead. 

(p. 218.) The mind of Him who forbade his followers to 
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call one another father and master, hemes one | CONNER NCE OF TEACHERS IN FRIENDS’ FIRST 
is our Father and Master who is in heaven, could DAY SCHOOLS, 

not approve of their using still more high-sound- 
ing and pretentious forms of address, such as 
were often used by men towards each other. 
Friends, therefore, believed it incumbent upon (Concluded from page 581.) 

them to avoid the use of hollow compliments and Third day morning, First month 25th—On 
flattering titles, and of everything inconsistent] the reassembling of the Conference on Third-day 
with strict truthfulness and plainness of speech, | morning, a paper “ On the Difficulties in the 
when addressing their fellow-men, and particu-| Formation of new First-day Schools, and the best 
larly to reject every appellation which implied! way to surmount them,” was read by John D) 
a difference among men in regard to spiritual | Swinborn, of London. 


Held in Liverpool on the 24th, 25th and 26th of First 
month, 1859. 


authority, or to importance in the sight of God, A paper by a teacher of the school for girls at 
or which trenched in the least on the prerogative| Bristol on “ The Authority and Influence of 
of the Divine Being himself. First-day School Teachers,’ was then present- 


The spirit of the Gospel also restrains from} ed tu the Conference. The interesting views 
following the capricious and vain fashions of the | of the nature of the authority which should be 
world, in attire and style of living, and from | exercised, and of the influences which should be 
everything which has a tendency to hinder the} exerted, brought forward by the writer of this 
spiritual growth, or to lead away from the purity | essay, were generally approved. 
and simplicity of Gospel life and manners,| Thomas Crosfield, of Liverpool, and John Hall 
and promote a love of this world and its pleasures. | Thorp, of Leeds, having each read a paper on 

This broad apprehension of Christian duty, as the Fo mation of Bands of Hop e in conne rit n 
it spreads itself over the whole region of social | with First-duy Schools, the subject of the temper- 
and domestic life, leads in those who seek to act} ance movement in this particular relation was 
up to it, and in whom the openings of divine| opened for discussion. It appeared that the teach- 
light gradually increase as they keep closer to it, | ers had very generally felt the great importance 
to further evidence of their being transformed in | of promoting habits of sobriety amongst their 
their minds, and being less and leas conformed to| scholars, and that in several schools Bands of 
this world. In a society embracing a great num-| Hope had been formed. Suggestions for the 
ber of individuals, the religious experiences of| more efficient conducting of these societies were 
all cannot reach precisely to the same standard, | offered to the Conference. The following minute 
nor can all attach that amount of value to any| will, at the same time, show that the meeting 
particular scruple, which a rigid conscientious-| was desirous that great condescension should be 
ness may occasion in others. To his own master | exercised towards those teachers who may not be 
every one standeth or falleth, and as in spiritual | able to unite in the total abstinence movement, 
things we own but one Master, and may, there-| and that the Bands of Hope should not be made 
fore, expect to be led to manifest in our life|a necessary part of the school organization :— 

and practice some common signs of our general “ Two papers, one by Thomas Crosfield of Liv- 

allegiance ; still, beyond these leading marks of| erpool, and the other by John H. Thorp, of Leeds, 
our common dedication, we cannot reasonably} on the formation of Bands of Hope in connexion 
expect a specific uniformity in minor things.| with our First-day Schools, have been read. Some 
Although our Society has sometimes been sus-| of the efforts which are made by our teachers in 
pected, and even accused, of attaching an undue | their various schools, to promote the important 
importance to external details, and of mistaking | object of Temperance amongst their scholars have 
in some degree the sign for the thing sig nified, been described. Thi» Conference commends the 
a reference to its acknowledged writings shows| question to the consideration of our teachers 
that it has wisely abstained from any attempt to| everywhere, desiring that they may find means of 
legislate upon other than the broader principles promoting it, with condescension to the views of 
of Christian duty. It has not manifested any| those who differ from them, as to the exact means 
desire to induce individuals to run before their| to be employed, and without introducing any ele- 
lamps, but that they should keep steadily within] ment of discord amongst the teachers.” 

their light, and simply follow as farasthey cansee.| The subject of Rewards and Punishments having 

Many other testimonies may have to be borne by been introduced, the following papers were read: 

those who advance far in the spiritual life, but | « ‘A few Thoughts on the P rinciple of Rewards,” 

beyond certain rather broad limits, these testi- by a teacher at Leeds; * Observations on the 
monies assume rather an individual than a gen-| Practice of giving Rewards in Schools in general, 
eral character. And here the Society as a body | and First-day Schools in particular,” by a teacher 





has been content to leave them. at Bristol; “On Corporal Punishments,” by 
(To be concluded.) Theodore Fry ; and another on thesame subject, by 

neo i a teacher at Bristol. The author of the first paper 

It is not how we leave our children, but what| admitted the soundness of the principle of rewards, 
we leave them.— Penn. but dissented from the usual mode of administer- 
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tion of the scholars might with advantage be kept 


. » . . le . . 
rewards as a species of bribery, and as therefore | in the school-room, under the care of one of the 


unlawful; Theodore Fry explained the difficulty | teachers, and occupied with religious instruction 


in which the superintendents of First-day schools | 
are placed in dealing with cases of extreme and | 
continued insubordination, and maintained that | 
the calm and judicious infliction of corporal pun- 


ishment might, in rare exceptional instances, be| 


a less evil than dismissal from the school ; whilst 
the fourth essay was directed against the use, 
under any circumstances, of such punishment in 





of a suitable character, instead of going into the 
meeting for worship; viewing such an arrange- 
ment only as “ the best practical solution of a very 
difficult question.” The Conference was informed 
that at Bradford the proposed plan had been tried, 
with apparently good results. 

A very interesting discussion ensued, in the 
course of which the embarrassing circumstances 


our schools, and condemned ths practice as incon- | which surround the whole questiun were carefnl- 


sistent with Christian morality. 


ly considered. The lamentable neglect of pub- 


The question raised in the last two papers was | lie worship by the working classes, whilst it forms 


discussed at some length. 
most of the schools corporal punishment is whol- 


It was stated that in|}an obstacle to the regular attendance of their 


children, is also a strong argument in favor of 


ly unknown, and the prevalent judgment of} every effort to introduce a better state of things. 


Friends present is expressed in the subjoined 
minute. A few individuals were however, wil- 
ling to admit the possible use, in rare and pecu- 
liar cases, of some form of corporal punishment. 
At a subsequent sitting, a letter from John Ford 
of York was read, in which he strongly urged 
upon all teachers the duty of administering the 
discipline of their schools only in the spirit of love. 

It was remarked by Joseph Thorp, in the course 
of the discussion, that there did not appear to be 
any important difference of opinion on the sub 
ject in the meeting, and that the precise nature 
of the discipline used might safely be left to the 
discretion of the various bodies of teachers. 

“In reference to the two papers on corporal 
punishment read at the former sitting, a full dis- 
cussion has taken place, and the subject has been 
considered in various lights. This Conference 
cannot recommend the practice, believing that in 
almost all instances a kind discipline, wisely ad- 
ministered in the spirit of Christian love, will be 
found equal to the necessities of the case. The 
subject of rewards has also been under considera- 
tion.” 

J.S. Fry then read a paper, “On the Prepara- 
tion of Scripture Lessons.” He recommended 
the general study of subjects bearing upon the 
interpretation and illustration of Scripture, and 
offered some hints on the mode of giving Serip- 
ture lessons. 

Several Friends expressed their concurrence 
with the paper, but desired that no undue reliance 
might be placed on commentaries and similar 
works. The need ofa humble and prayerful 
spirit on the part of the teacher was also advert- 
ed to. 

The proceedings of the evening were concluded 
by the reading of a valuable practical paper, ‘“‘ On 
the Conduct of Juvenile Classes,” by Alfred 
Waterhouse, jun., of Manchester. 

On 4th day the teachers of the school at Leeds 
introduced the very important question of the pro- 
priety of bringing First-day scholars to Friends’ 
meetings for worship. A paper by Frederick 
Fryer was read, and also a letter from Thomas 
Harvey. Both these Friends suggested that a por- 

























The suggestion of a separate religious opportuni- 
ty offers some obvious advantages ; but it appeared 
to many Friends to be somewhat of a compromise 
of our principles on the great question of public 
worship. The teachers of those schools in 
which the children are taken to meeting, did not 
seem willing, for the most part, to make any 
change in their practice. Upon the whole it was 
clearly the judgment of the Conference that teach- 
ers should be encouraged to take their scholars 
to Friends’ meetings, where suitable arrange- 
ments can be made. An exception was, however, 
made in the case of older scholars ; whom it was 
thought proper to leave to their own discretion ; 
but it was evident that no rule could be laid down 
applicable to all our schools, defining the precise 
age, or other circumstances, which should entitle 
them to this liberty. The minute ran thus — 
“The important and difficult subject of the 
propriety of taking our scholars to Friends’ meet- 
ings for worship, has been fully considered by this 
Conference, in connexion with minutes from the 
teachers’ meetings at Leeds and Manchester, and 
a paper by Frederick Fryer, of Leeds. Sugges- 
tions have been made to substitute religious in- 
struction in the school-room for the attendance at 
Friends’ meetings, a practice which has for a 
short time been used in one of our schools. Not- 
withstanding the difficulties connected with their 
attendance at meeting, and the sacrifice it in- 
volves on the part of the teachers, this Confer- 
ence is prepared to encourage our teachers to 
take to meeting those scholars whose age and 
other circumstances render them rightly amena- 
ble to the controlof the teachers in this respect.” 
After the conclusion of this subject, a paper 
entitled “ A few Thoughtson Motives for Teach- 


School for Girls, was read. 
The two subjects referred to in the subjoined 
minutes were afterwards briefly discussed. 
“The question ‘ What is the most efficient plan 
of visiting our Scholars?’ proposed by the 
teachers of the Bristol School, has been dis- 
cussed. It isthe general opinion that each 


teacher should systematically visit his own scholars 
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at their houses whee circumstances porenit.” 
“The teachers of the School at York have 
brought under the notice of the Conference ‘ The 


Importance of endeavoring to promote the Home | 


Education of our Scholars,’ and the subject has 
obtained some consideration at this time.” 

Thomas Satterthwaite, of Bolton, proceeded to 
read a paper “ On the service for Heads of Fam- 
ilies if First-day Schools.” He regretted the 
fact that our schools are to so large s an extent 
left to the management of young people previous 
to their marriage and settlement in life, and 
thought that the heads of families should not re- 
gard themselves as excused froma service for 
which he believed them to be peculiarly fitted. 
He suggested that their own children might 
be taken to school, and receive instruction with 
the other scholars. 

After this subject had been disposed of, and 
some routine business transacted, an opportunity 
was afforded for general observations by any 
Friends who might wish toavail themselves of it. 
After some other Friends had addressed the Con- 
ference, Joseph Thorp made a few concluding 
remarks, referring to the need, that, in all our 
labors for the good of others, we should not neg- 
lect our own hearts, and that we should endeavor 
diligently to maintain the spirit of constant and 
earnest prayer. The precious moments of the 
Christian’s lifeshould not any of them be wasted. 


He recommended the practice of early rising, be- 
lieving that many Christians sustain much loss 
from the neglect of it. 

A time of silence, broken by the voice of prayer, 
formed a solemn close to the deeply interesting 


proceedings of this Conference. The serious at- 
tention which marked all the sittings was a strik- 
ing evidence of the earnestness of purpose which 
had drawn our friends together; and the high, 
yet sober tone of religious feeling which prevailed 
was instructive to all present. 
The concluding minute was as follows :— 
“ip concluding the business of the Conference, 
we would record our thankful belief, that our 
meeting together has not been unattended with 
the Divine favor. In separating from one ano- 
ther, we trust that all who have been present 
will return to the scenes of their labors, strength- 
ened to perform them with increasing diligence, 
in fuller dependence on the help of the Holy 
Spirit, and in the love of Christ.”—JZondon 
Friend. 
satiate 
For Friends’ Review. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON WALKER. 
The Hobart Town (Van Dieman’s Land) pa- 


pers announced the decease of our friend George 
W. Walker, a beloved minister of the Gospel, 
belonging to the meeting established in that 
distant locality. He was “forme rly a resident of 
New Castle, England. When our friend James 
Backhouse felt it required of him to pay a reli- 
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oun visit to Van Dieman’s Land, New South 
Wales, and Southern Africa, G. W. Walker be- 
lieved himself called on to accompany him in 
this extensive engagement. They sailed in the 
9th month, 1831, and spent nine years in their 
arduous labors. The peculiar trials attendant on 
this service may be easily conceived. New 
South Wales was still a penal colony, to which 
convicts were transported in large numbers. The 
vices of such a settlement were added to that 
license which is too apt to be freely indulged in 
when men are far separated from the restraints 
of home. To the vilest of these unhappy out- 
casts, our friends were called to preach “the 
unsearchable riches of Christ’—and there is 
much reason to believe that their labor was not 
in vain. While thus engaged, they were cheer- 
ed by the arrival of Daniel Wheeler and his son 
Charles, on their way to the islands of the Pacific, 
In company with these beloved friends they 
sailed from Hobart Town in the Henry F reeling, 
and were landed at the penal settlement of Nor- 
folk Island, to visit the prisoners there confined. 
The account which is given by James Backhouse 
of their labors among these unhappy men is full 
of interest. On their return to Van Dieman’s 
Land, and in the other countries which they 
visited, beside the preaching of the Gospel, they 
appear to have been very usefully engaged in 
promoting temperance and Bible societies. In 
all these labors George W. Walker was con- 
spicuously and earnestly occupied. Leaving 
Australia in the fall of 1838, nearly two years 
were spent in the Mauritius and Southern Africa. 
At the close of these labors George W. Walker 
parted from his beloved friend, and in the 9th 
month, 1840, embarked for Hobart Town, where 
he had long believed it would be right for him 
to settle. The extracts which follow are taken 
from a notice of the deceased, in one of the 
Hobart Town papers, and show the estimate 
which his fellow-citizens had formed of his charac- 
ter and labors :— 

“A man beloved in life for his works of faith 
and philanthropy, now honored though lamented 
in death, and whose memory will be cherished 
by the generation which he served, and by many 
who will rise up ‘to call him blessed.’ For of 
him it may be said, as of the Patriarch, ‘ When 
the ear heard him, then it blessed him; and 
when the eye saw him, it gave witness ; because he 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him. The bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
him; and he caused the widow's heart to sing 
for joy. He put on righteousness, and it clothed 
him; he was eyes to the blind and feet to the 
lame: he was a father to the poor; and the 
cause which he knew not he searched out.’ 

“ Deceased was for some years identified with 
the social and moral progress of this colony, and 
a warm supporter of the various institutions of 
the day. Asa member and minister of the So- 
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ciety of Friends, his earnest piety, consistent| by the handsome building now in the course of 
example, conscientiousness in the discharge of | erection in Murray street, on the site of the Old 
duty, and characteristic sympathy for the cause | Gaol, for the Bank premises, in the progress and 


of education, endeared him to the members of 
his own religious community as well as to his 
fellow-townsmen geuerally. The Annual Meet- 
ing of the Friends held in the month of Decem- 
ber last, was distinguished by the wisdom and 
fervor of his counsels, and by his woated zeal 
for the prosperity and increase of true religion. 
A wide gap indeed will be caused by the decease 
of this true Friend; but while the tear of sym- 
pathy will be elicited by this visitation, the faith 
of the Christian will thankfully and trustfully 
suggest acquiescence in the will of the Divine 
Being, who ‘ buries his laborers, but carries on 
his work.’ 

“The Bible Society was dear to his heart; he 
has worked hard for its promotion, and his fel- 
low-committee-men will long remember his judi- 
cious and salutary advice and suggestions with 
reference to the management and advancement 
of the Society’s operations. For sume years his 
establishment in Liverpool street was the depot 
for the Society’s publications, and when he ceased 
to be the Depositary, his interest in the business 
never failed; in the recent arrangements for a 
change of premises for the depot, Mr. Walker 
took an active part, and to his energy and coun- 
sel, the success of the negotiations is in a great 
measure attributable. He was equally fervent 
in behalf of the Tract Society, whose depot is 
held at the same establishment; and, as was 
lately remarked by a citizen, perhaps there was 
not another person in the colony who had dis- 
tributed so many religious and moral tracts as 
Mr. Walker. In these respects, it may be said, 
‘his works do follow him,’ and his unwavering 
ardor in promoting Bible and Tract circulation, 
affords an influential example to survivors to ‘go 
and do likewise.’ 

“ Asis well known, George Washington Walker 
was a staunch friend and supporter of the Tem- 
perance Cause. For many years he was its un- 
flinching and consistent advocate, and his influ- 
ence was largely exerted in the discouragement 
of those drinking habits, which are the bane of 
any community, and which, in many instances, 
have debased and pauperised the productive 
classes, dethroned intellect, and caused prema- 
ture death. 

“The Hobart Town Savings’ Bank, or, as it 
used to be frequently termed, ‘Mr. Walker's 
Bank,’ owes its origin to a few individuals, of 
whom Mr. Walker was at the time a prominent 
one, and under his management, it has fiourished 
exceedingly. Mr. Walker's aptitude for finance, 
his scrupulous punctuality, and his characteristic 
precision in all matters with which he had to do, 
rendered him a fitting Director of such an insti- 
tution. The amount of prosperity to which the 


Savings’ Bank attained, will be seen by the| crowned wit 


completion of which he took a thorough interest; 
that he should not have lived to see the building 
finished, is one of the mysteries of Providence, 
which, while they baffle human expectations, 
bespeak acquiescence and entire resignation on 
the part of erring, short-sighted man. 

“In addition to the foregoing, it may be re- 
marked, that Mr. Walker, who took a lead in 
every thing that was calculated to benefit the 
community, was, at the time of his lamented 
decease, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and one 
of the Auditors of the same; and also a member 
of the Council of the High School, besides an 
official in various other societies.” 

George W. Walker had married in Hobart 
Town, and leaves a widow and large family of 
children. He died in his 60th year. His 
funeral was largely attended by his fellow- 
citizens, including the ministers of nearly all the 
religious denominations, who united in this mark 
of respect to one who had so long and so zealous- 
ly labored for the good of the community, of 
which he was a member. 

“At the grave, prayer was offered, and short 
addresses given by Friends, after solemn pause, 
as is customary among the Friends. The whole 
service was very affecting, and, pervading the 
vast assemblage, were sentiments of affectionate 
sympathy with the bereaved, and of chastened 
sorrow at the dispensation, by which one so esti- 
mable and so useful has been taken from our 
midst.” 

— 
THE HUMAN EYE. 

As a mere piece of mechanism, the world no- 
where furnishes such a beautiful and complex 
piece of machinery in so small a space. It is an 
epitome of the whole human system. Almost 
every tissue of the body is here represented ; 
muscle, ligament, gland, serous, mucous, and 
fatty tissues, hair, follicles, nerves, blood-vessels 
and fluids; besides it furnishes some wonderful 
examples of divine providence and omniscience, 
of which no other part of the body affords such 
exact illustration. We have the mechanical 
power of the pulley; the retina, that mirror in 
the bottom of the eye upon which all external 
images are depicted, and that astonishing power 
of adjustment, by which that distinct image is 
formed upon it, whether it be 6 inches or 6 miles 
off; the colored pigment to absorb the super- 
fluous rays; the sensitive iris, that beautiful cur- 
tain which raises and lowers, adapting itself to 
the light which is afforded; and when we add 
the cornea, which gives stability and strength to 
the organ; the vitreous humor with which it is 
filled; the external defences; the arched brow, 
h that hairy ridge which prevents 


large number of depositors and of deposits, and | substances from rolling into it, and the lashes 
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which Sua them off as they —" it; and the 
canal by which the tears are conveyed away after 
having performed their intelligent office —the | 
work of lubricating the eye; we shall perceive | 
that all nature’s laboratory has been exhausted 
to produce this wonderful organ.—Dr. Clarke 
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THe LonNDON CONFERENCE AND THE BritisH 
Frienp.—In the last number of the British 
Friend, we find the subjoined remarks on the 
propositions which the Conference in London 
agreed to recommend for the adoption of the 
Yearly Meeting. The spirit and tendency of 
these remarks justly rebuke the efforts which 
have been made in this country to inculcate the 
idea that Friends in England were about “ to en- 
courage their members to adopt the fashionable 
dress and manners, and the complimentary lan- 
guage and titles of a vain world, and to promote 
“mixed marriages,” that is, to allow our members 
to marry those connected with other religious 
Such an idea was not justified by the 
language of the Yorkshire proposition, which 


societies. 


suggested “ such alteration in the existing rules as 
would enable Monthly Meetings, under suitable 
provision, to allow marriages to be solemnized in 
our meetings for worship, after the manner of 
Friends, by persons who profess with Friends and 
attend our religious meetings, one only of the 
contracting parties being a member of the Society ; 
and also of marriages between persons who pro- 
fess with Friends and attend our religious meet- 
ings, neither of the contracting parties being 
members of the Society.” 

Our readers may more clearly understand the 
remarks that relate to the proposed change in the 
Fourth query, by our placing the words of the 
query before them, as follow: “Do Friends en- 
deavor, by example and precept, to train up their 
children, servants, and those under their care, in 
a religious life and conversation consistent with 
our Christian profession, and plainness of 
speech, behaviour and apparel?” The proposi- 
tion recommended by the Conference was simply 
to omit from the query the words which we have 
italicised, and transfer to the advices annually 
read in Monthly and Preparative Meetings, an 
expression of the views of Friends on the sub- 
jects referred to in the omitted clause. 


REVI B' W. 
“Tn thus. once more belanion freee these 
| questions,’ * says the British Friend, “ we have no 
intention to discuss them, but very briefly to state 
our opinion as to their present position. First, 
then, in reference to the Yorkshire proposition, 
we have never been able to discover that it in- 
volves any infraction of principle. We would 
assuredly prefer that the contracting parties were 
not only real/y, but ostensib/y more on a par than 
the proposition requires; still we must distinctly 
note that it does not contemplate tq provide for 
‘mixed marriages,’ the parties being always more 
or less in profession with Friends. If we have less 
objection to one clause of the proposition than 
another, it is to the second. Society privileges are 
already freely accorded to such as are only of the 
persuasion,and we see no good reason why ‘the one 
claimed for this class by the proposition should 
be withheld, the granting of it being guarded 
from involving the Society in any responsibility. 
To allow the marriages of those who are only of 
our persuasion, no way implicates the Society 
any more than permitting their interment in the 
Society’s grounds, or registering the births of 
their children 
“ Secondly.—In relation to the Fourth Query, 
we may avow, as in the preceding case, our not 
having been able to see that any sacrifice of 
principle is implied by the omission of the latter 
clause. * * * - * * . 
“In the event of the Yearly Meeting adopting 
the recommendation of the Conference, in regard 
to the fourth query, we confess we do not share 
in the fears which some have expressed, that 
Friends will merge into the world and cease to be 
outwardly recognizable. We have no fear of such 
a result. We would it might be so—not by 
Friends continuing to change, but by others be- 
coming settled in plainness and simplicity, of 
which, alas, we fear there is little chance. As 
the worldly mind has been, such is it likely to 
remain; so that if Friends keep true to their 
principles, the world will make them peculiar. 
At the same time we cannot say we have ever 
been altogether satisfied with the query now 
under consideration. The object which the 
Yearly Meeting had originally in view, was to 
obtain information how far our members main- 
tained ‘a religious life and conversation consist- 
ent with our Christian profession,’ in its various 
branches, or particulars; and, therefore, as it 
seems to us, one all comprehensive inquiry, such 
as the Fourth Query, was not called for ; had it 
een sufficient of itself, why have so many more? 
Or, needing these, why retain the Fourth, seeing 
they are in detail what 7 is in general. Instead, 
therefore, of what the Conference recommend, 
it would seem fully as appropriate to supersede 
the general instead of the particular clause of 
the Query, and then we might read thus: ‘ Are 
Friends studious to keep to ‘truth and simplicity 
in speech, attire, and manner of living, in testi- 
mony against the vain fashions of the world; and 
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do parents inculeate the same by precept upon | they were to goand buy them of the heathen, and, 
their families?’ 

“We may just add, that the cause of Truth | dieht aoe? 
and the good of the Church may be promoted,| © ' 


continued he, if it was right then, why is it not 


is what we earnestly desire from the conclusions, The New York Evening Post makes the fol- 

whatever they may be, of our coming anniver- | lowing remarks upon these proceedings :— 

sary.” “The slave trade, they seemed to admit, was a 
een very bad thing; but what had a society formed 


in . i __| for the ‘ circulation of evangelical truth’ to do 
Tue ArricaN Stave-TRADE.—The rapid) with the discussion of a barely possible or con- 
growth of crime, and the paralyzing effects of a/tingent evil ? 
participancy in its fruits, have been remarkably | e We have a correspondent at New Orleans, a 
resident of forty years’ standing, whose means of 
arriving at a knowledge of what is passing is 
quite as good as any possessed by the speakers of 
reference to the actual re-opening of the African | the Tract Society, who holds to a different opin- 
slave trade. An instance of this apathy may be'ion. He informs us that African slaves are 
found in the recent refusal of the American Tract landed along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico, 
‘and that he has conversed with persons who 
. " Pe . | have seen as many as six hundred landed at a 
adopt a resolution, “ That the publication during | tine. He encloses slips from the New Orleans 
the present year of any well-written pamphlet or} papers, announcing clearances for the Congo 
tract, which may be offered to the Publishing] river, Africa, and he also sends us a paragraph 
‘ | from the Vicksburg (Miss.) Sun, of the 21st of 
April, describing some of ‘ the latest importations 
of Congo negroes.’ ‘They are very much,’ says 
the Sun, ‘like the common plantation negro— 
wickedness before the nation, will meet the ap-|the only difference observable being that their 
probation of the Society.” hair does not kink after the manner of the 
: southern darkey, while their feet are very small, 
with high instep, and well shaped. Some of 
the younger of these negroes are very large of 
olution placed the Society, said he thought they }their age, and are destined to attain a full growth. 
were getting into a narrow place. He was sorry| They all will make first-rate field hands, being 
to see the Society lay upon the table the resolu- easily taught to perform any kind of manual 
service. ‘heir docility is remarkable, and their 
aptitude in imitating the manners and customs 


of those among whom they are thrown is equal- 
ter the noble efforts of such men as Clarkson and ly so.’ 





illustrated by the change of public sentiment in 
the South and by the apathy of the North, in 


Society, at an Annual Meeting in New York, to 


Committee, calculated to arouse and concentrate 
the religious sentiment of all Christian men} 


against the slave-trade, and set forth its great | 


One of the most prominent speakers, alarmed 
at the position in which the rejection of this res- 


tion in relation to that accursed traffic, the Afri- 
can slave-trade. In this nineteenth century, af- 


Wilberforce, he was sorry to see the Society hes-| “Our correspondent might have referred, in 
itate to discuss it. He anveed with Sees gen- connection with this paragraph, to the advertise- 
ment of several Mississippi planters published in 
the Enterprise (Miss.) Weekly News of the 14th 
of April, and copied into this paper about a week 
of the African slave-trade, he was sorry to see| since, offering the sum of three hundred dollars a 
American clergymen hesitate—he was sorry to| head for every thousand African negroes landed 
see American citizens hesitate. He therefore | the Gulf coast. 

“It is very clear that these gentlemen do not 
. , consider the slave trade an abstraction; no sane 
nally adopted, as follows:—“ That this Society,| man will advertise to pay three hundred thov- 
in laying the preceding resolution on the table,| sand dollars for catching abstractions ; but they 





tlemen who desired to put an end tothe discus- 


sion on Southern Slavery, but, upon the subject 


proposed a resolution, which was opposed but fi- 


have not come to this conclusion from any hesita-|@Te in earnest about the matter, and when we 
read in the New Orleans prints: ‘Cleared yester- 
day, the bark Laura, Lustie, for Congo river,’ we 
eta know what it means. The ship-owners and mas- 
iquitous traffic in any form.” ters of the mercantile marine will heed the tempt- 

Notwithstanding the passage of this resolution, | ing offers addressed to them, and we may soon 
it was evident from the general proceedings of | expect to see it chronicled : ‘Arrived last evening, 
the meeting, that a strong aversion existed against | the bark Laura, Lustie, from ( ans pote wee 
any agitation on the subject of the slave-trade |six hundred prime negroes, In good condition. 

i 7 | Now that it has been determined by the United 
One of the members said he was satisfied that God | States authorities that they will wink at this form 
told Moses, if the Children of Israel wanted slaves, ' of piracy, the perpetrators of it will have no oc- 


tion in relation to the sin of the African slave- 
trade, or the great wickedness of reviving this in- 
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casion to land their cargoes on the desert islands 
or unfrequented parts of the coasts, and they | 
may steer boldly for the mouth of the Mississippi. 

“ Not only is the slave trade in active opera- 
tion, but the sentiment in favor of it appears to 
be gathering strength and consistency. No jour- 
nal at the South is more ably conducted or has 
more influence than the Mobile Register. Mr. 
Forsyth, our late Minister to Mexico, was the 
editor, and if we mistake not, is so still, and the 
Register openly vindicates the necessity of open- 
ing the trade with Africa. It is the only salva- 
tion of the South, it says, while the discussion 
of all other prominent political topics is non- 
sense.” Here are the words :— 

‘ Except as a question of constitutional honor 
and etiquette, that great bugbear of squatter 
sovereignty itself is a myth, without bodily form 
or possible advantage to the South ; for, construe 
it as you may, legislate upon it where you choose, 
and at last slavery will not gain one fvot of ter- 
ritory by it. The settlement and population of 
new territories is a question of fact, and not of 
abstruse speculation. We have wasted a vast 
deal of time and energy at the South in a contest 
that we were not prepared to enter upon. Kan- 
sas shows how bootless was such a struggle, and 
why? because we cannot people a country with 
blacks or whites without a people to do it with, 
and the simple truth is, the South has not the 
black labor to spare for any such enterprise. 

‘ We cannot hold our own in such a race until 
we increase the slave population, and that can | 
only be done with effective rapidity by transtfer- | 
ring them from the great hive of barbarian 
slavery in Africa to the scene of humanized and 
Christianized slavery in America. When that. 
is done, our firm conviction is, that whenever a 
Virgin territory that lies within the tropics, and 
where slave labor is alone remunerative, is to be | 
populated, it will become a slave country, and | 
this whether it is settled by Yankees from Boston, 
or pro-slavery men from Alabama. If the South 
desires to maintain the conflict, so far against 
her, in its results, for an equality of rights in the 
territories, and for the preservation of an equili- ' 
brium of political power in the Union, we know) 
of no other way to do it, but to go to work at| 
once in an effort to repeal the laws of the Union | 
which prohibit the African slave trade. This is | 
a powerful, active and vital issue; and pushed to 
the wall by her fanatical enemies, we see no course 


open to the South but to strip it of all mere- | 


tricious surroundings of prejudice and cant, and 
to discuss and meet it boldly on its merits. It 
is a warfare that will tell; it strengthens us at 
home, and literally carries the war into the Africa 
of abolitionism.’ 

“Let us add, considering the nature of the 
traffic which is thus commended, that it would 
not be an alarming stretch of authority in the 
Tract Society or any other religious body, to 
speak of it as it deserves. 





An eminent teacher!  2t. 
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of morality, whose practical principles are sound, 
whatever may be said of the theoretic grounds 
he sometimes assigns to them—we mean Dr. 
Paley—speuks of the slave trade as ‘an abomi- 
nable tyranny; which begins with exciting the 
natives of Africa to war, which continues by 
tearing them away from home and friends 
and country and liberty, and carrying them 
across the sea with no better accommodations on 
ship than what is provided for brutes; and 
which ends by placing them for life in subjec- 
tion to a dominion the most merciless that 
ever was tolerated on the face of the earth.’ 
This was written nearly a hundred years ago; 


| but has anything occurred in the circumstances 


of the world to change the eternal principles of 
truth and justice in which Paley reposed? Is 
the slave trade any less an infamous crime now 
than it was then; has it been altered since the 
British Parliament, expressing the noblest senti- 
ments of the foremost Christian civilization, de- 
clared it ‘contrary to the law of God and the 
rights of men ;’ or has any light arisen to molli- 
fy the judgment of the American people since 
the Fathers of the nation placed it on a level 
with the most atrocious forms of piracy and mur- 
der? Not at all; and yet, when this odious 
branch of commerce is openly revived, after its 
woral eclipse for halfa century, and distinguished 
politicians of the country countenance and com- 
mend it, a leading institution, which represents 
the general opinion of the church, resorts to 
every ingenious and despotic expedient in its 
power in order to suppress the utterance of opin- 
lon on the subject. The statement of such a fact, 
we think, carries with it its own comment, and 
no energy of language could add to the intensity 
of the feeling of contempt and pity which the 
proceeding excites.” 
bili 

Marnriep, In Friends’ Meeting, at New Garden, on 
the 4th of 5th mo., 1859, Harper F. Srvart, of Guil- 
ford County, N. C., to Motu A. Starker, of the 


same place. 
te 


Diep, on the 12th inst., at West-town, Henry Ben- 
mnctoy, son of John and Phebe Benington, in the 24th 
year of his age. 

~~ 


CITY BOOKSTORE.—RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


I am prepared to supply schools with the reference 
and text books in ordinary use, and with every variety 
of school stationery at Publishers’ and Manufacturers’ 
prices, by the dozen, or at retail. 

The stock of miscellaneous books is large, and 
rigidly excludes the worthless and immoral] publica- 
tions of the day. Books not in store, promptly or- 
dered without additional charge. 

Of Friends’ bcooks, I have a good assortment, to 
which additions will be made as required. 


| Subscriptions received for ‘‘The London Friend.”’ 


The leading European and American Quarterly and 
Monthly Magazines are regularly received. 

Country dealers are invited to examine the stock 
of stationery, which is very large, and is offered to 
cash buyers at wholesale rates. 


WILLIAM R. SMITH. 








Disp, In Elkton, Fillmore Co., Minnesota, 21st 
of 3d mo., Isanetta Hoac,in her 70th year—a mem 
ber of Adrian Monthly Meeting, Michigan. She was 


much suffering and extreme nervousness; but to- 
ward the close she was mercifully released from her 
pains, and in reply to repeated inquiries, expressed 
not only a willingness, but a readiness to depart. 
Almost the last audible words she pronounced, were, 
“‘come, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’’ 


+ tem 
INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


The Annnal Meeting wi'l be held at the Committee 
room on Arch Street, on the 31st of 5th month, 1859, 
at three o’clock P. M. 


M. C. Cops, Secretary. 


> 


LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


We copy from the London Friend the follow- 
ing remarks anticipatory of London Yearly 
Meeting, which was to commence on the 18th 
inst. :— 

“ As the time approaches for the annual gath- 
ering of our Society in London, it is natural and 
fitting that the attention of its members should 
turn with increasing interest to the subjects 
which are likely to occupy a prominent part in 
its deliberations. Specially is this the case when 
as at present, changes are contemplated which, 
though they can be looked upon as organie by 
only the most superficial observers, may yet to 
some who are no sciolists in real Christian Qua- 
kerism, appear to indicate a needless desire for 
change in their proposers and advocates. Under 
these circumstances, we are inclined to place first 
and foremost among the waymarks to a sound 
conclusion, that exhortation of the apostle which 
our translators have somewhat baldly but very 
intelligibly rendered—Let all your things be 
done with charity.—1 Cor. xvi. 14. 

“It is in the pureatmosphere of that heavenly 
grace which rejoiceth in the truth, yet think- 
eth no evil, that the mental eye will best dis- 
cern the advantages or disadvantages of any pro- 
posed change in our church regulations. Dwell- 
ing in this atmosphere, we shall not be disposed 
to questipn the motives of others who may not 
view things precisely as we do, but shall rather 
attribute the diversities of sentiment to corres- 
ponding variations in the mental vision, resem- 
bling those in the physical which astronomers 
allow for in comparing the observations of differ- 
ent individuals. We have no intention in this 
place to prejudge the important propositions 
which will in all probability come before the ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting. Two of them, as 
our readers are aware, have already obtained the 
earnest consideration of a conference, represent- 
ing a very large proportion of the wisdom and 
Christian experience to be found amongst us. 
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be far from deprecating a renewed consideration 


| of the subjects by our legislative assembly. In 


: ; eo ; . “| such cases as the present, where unanimity—or 
afflicted with a complication of diseases, causing I J 





perhaps a very near approach to it—can scarcely 
be hoped for, any movement requires to be made 
with patient deliberation; and we believe that 
it is mainly the adoption of this course, under 
the guidance of that ‘wisdom which is from 
above,’ that has hitherto secured for our Society 
in these islands an ultimate general approval of 
the changes made, frum time to time, in its dis- 
cipline. 

‘‘ We would observe, however, to those who are 
fearful lest Friends should be forsaking the ‘ old 
paths,’ that apparent ‘nnovation is not unfre- 
quently found to be real restoration. We believe 
that some who have gone most deeply into our 
past history are clearly of opinion, that the adop- 
tion of the present propositions would be an ap- 
proximation, rather than otherwise, to the prin- 
ciples of our early Friends. Is it not often the 
case, both in ecclesiastical and political commu- 
nities, that some neglected error has proceeded 
so far, that its correction, when resolved on, has 
been made in a manner not perhaps too forcible 
for the occurring exigency, but too stringent for 
permanent satisfaction? And may not that lax- 
ity which crept over the Society, during what 
we may, from our present stand-point, call its 
middle age, have led to a reaction, effectual no 
doubt for the purpose intended, yet requiring af- 
ter-modifications for the prevention of opposite 
evils? If Quakerism be regarded, as we believe 
it ought to be, not as a new revelation of divine 
truth, but as the nearest appreach which has been 
made by any of the reformed churches to primi- 
tive Christianity, it is obvious that its efficient 
maintenance must depend far more on the indi- 
vidual convictions of its members, than on for- 
mal and prescriptive regulations. There is, per- 
haps, nothing in which Christianity was more 
clearly distinguished from the Jewish dispensa- 
tion, than by the absence of formal directions and 
services, and the setting forth of great principles, 
which, by influencing the hearts and minds of 
its professors, should obviate the need for minute 
direction and restriction. It is to this feature of 
the Christian system that we may, to no small 
extent, trace its adaptability to mankind in eve- 
ry age and in every country. 
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The Prevention of Crime a Common Interest— 
how far State Legislatures may co-operate for 
this end—a_ fraternizing policy desirable and 
practicable. 

(Concluded from page 583.) 

Complaints are sometimes made against indi- 
viduals for selling lottery tickets, and. we flatter 
ourselves that this indicates a desire in somebody 
to suppress such traffic—whereas such complaints 


The recommendation of such a body must and | are generally instigated by rival venders, in order 


ought to have no small influence, yet we would|to break up monopolies and give the trade a 
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wider range for its ope rations. Itisa fact not | 
unfrequently noticed in our public journals, that 
scarcely any class of offenders so easily slip from 
the hands of law officers as gamblers. A case 
recently occurred in our own city in which eight | 
dealers in lottery tickets occupying offices almost | 
adjoining each other, were arrested, had a hear- 
ing, were held under recognizance, and went 
back to their trade. In another instance, two 
gambling houses were broken up and the delin- 
quent parties gave bail, and the very next day 
boasted that they did twice the 


had ever done on any previous day. And again: 


Two men concerned in a faro bank kept in one} i 


of the most thronged thoroughfares of the city, 
were arrested, and the implements of their trade 
seized; but they were released on fictitious bail 
and their implements restored to them ! 
the public prints. Of all modes of gambling 
none presents itself to the poor and ignorant classes 
so plausib sly as the lottery. The purchase of a 
chance is within the means of the most impover- 
ished. Half our paupers in the Almshouse 
earn in a single day money enough to buy one. 
Men must go to the faro bank or to the billiard 
room to “try their luck,” but the lottery comes 
to the humblest door. _A little bit of ornamented 


So say 





paper, folded up and kept snugly in the vest 
pocket, contains the mysterious charm, and there 
is just so much unce rtainty in the time and place 


and manner of deciding ‘the fate of the adven- 
turer, as to keep the back door closed against 
despair, while the front door is always open to 
hope. In most other kinds of gambling the 
duped party, if he has his eyes open, can see the 
process by which he is reduced to beggary and 
desperation, but the lottery gambler consents to 
be blindfolded while he is robbed of his last 
penny. So long as they have the means of sup- 
plying themselves with one of these little printed 
tokens of their interest in some lottery-game, 
their brain (what little they have,) is filled with 
aaubiiies on the combination of figures in 
their number, or on the luck of the day of the 
drawing, or on the use to which their chickens 
may be put should they be hatched. And thus 
they live on from week to week, or from month 
to month, in a sort of dreamy hope, if not belief, 
that their bags will not be capacious enough to 
receive the treasure that will flow into them, 
without such toiling and drudging as their less 
fortunate neighbors endure, and after all gain 
but a bare livelihood. Does any one need to be 
told that for such an one to betake himself to 
honest labor after but a brief indulgence in such 
reveries, is far more difficult than for a drunkard 
to turn from his cups or a “ sow from her wallow- 
ing in the mire?” 

There are probably few of our readers who 
have not known instances in their own neighbor- 
hoods, or within the sphere of their personal | 
acquaintance, in which individuals and families 
have been involved in irretrievable disgrace and 


| embarking in a lottery. 


< | 
business they |‘ 
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misery as the direct or indirect consequence of 
One case is a repre- 
sentative, substantially, of hundreds and thou- 
sands. Not long ago we could have taken you 
to a house in Boston occupied and owned by a 
prosperous mechanic, with a frugal wife and a 
happy group of children. His shop was well 
supplied with tools and stock, and his business 
was large and increasing. In an unfortunate 
hour he was induced to purchase a lottery ticket, 
in the vain hope of obtaining sudden wealth. 
The first essay in this fascinating path indueed 
a repetition, and soon he was fairly upon his way 
in the road to ruin. House, land, stock, even to 
the silver ware of his household, all vanished 
away, until at last, in a desperate extremity, he 
was induced to do that which has made hima 
wanderer upon the face of the earth, away from 
family and friends. 

On the complaint of a German mechanic in 
Cincinnati, ten men were lately arrested for 
dealing in lottery tickets. The prosecutor 
stated that he had been purchasing tickets for 
years—that he had spent all he earned, and all 
he could borrow, in these ruinous speculations— 
that he had impoverished himself and family to 
such a degree that they have frequently had to 
live upon a single meal a day, and that of the 
most scanty character r; in short, that he had be- 
come almost a maniac upon the subje ct of dr: wing 
a prize, and at last getting his hard-earned money 
back. Having been driven to the verge of de- 
spair and ruin, and knowing at least one hundred 
persens of his own condition in life who were 
brought into the same wretched and hopeless 
condition by giving up everything for lottery 
tickets, he could no longer forbear to do some- 
thing to save others from the same folly and 
ruin. 

It is sometimes urged by the advocates of lot- 
teries that there have been periods in our history 
when they were countenanced by wise and good 
men, and were employed for raising money for 
public uses, such as building canals and bridges, 
and endowing institutions of learning. W ith all 
the care used in their management by upright 
and honorable citizens to whom it was entrusted, 
the evils which are inseparable from them became 
so manifest that they were abandoned. Great as 
those evils were they are immeasurably aggra- 
vated by the frauds and deceptions which are 
practiced in modern times, and which are well 
known to the wary—as well as by the morbid 
appetite for adventuring in them, which rages 
chiefly among the poorest and most ignorant 
classes of society. 

Putting aside for a moment the notorious fact 
that the managers of a modern lottery can control 


|the drawing to suit their own purposes, no one 
/can look at the naked scheme without surprise 


and indignation, that such an imposition should 
be practiced on any portion of the community. 
A recent scheme of a Delaware lottery pre- 
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sents the following facts: Of all the tickets| which our sister State has brought into being, of 
issued, 30,316 will draw prizes and 45,760 will| which the pestiferous effects will be felt and de- 
draw blanks, so that at the outset there are half| plored in the remotest districts of our country. 
as many again blanks as prizes! The price of; The two citizens of that State whose votes in 
each ticket is $3. Suppose them all sold singly, | their respective chambers carried that measure, 
we have the gross sum of $228,228 obtained| have done more to impoverish and demoralize 
from 76,076 individuals. Of this sum $1 0, | the community than all the people of the State, 
or about three-fifths, are taken from say 45,760) with all their resources of wealth, intelligence 
persons, mostly poor and ignorant, without any | and public spirit, could do to improve and enrich 
consideration whatever. If laws are designed) it. ‘To build a church, a court-house, or school, 
for the protection of such classes, we must admit} with the avails of a lottery—at this day—is as if 
that this is “such protection as vultures give to| one should steal money to bestow in charity, or 
lambs.” We will dismiss this crowd, (equal to} break men’s bones that they might get admit- 
half the population of the State of Delaware by | tance to the hospital. 
the census of 1850,) to embark in a new lottery W hat is a school worth if it does not teach its 
when they can scrimp the food of wives and | pupils (incidentally at least,) to keep under the 
children enough to save the price of a ticket.) passions which gambling, in all its grades, in- 
Of the above purchasers of tickets we have| variably provokes? What a monstrous paradox 
30,316 left who are to draw prizes, but of these | to flaunt in the faces of men and women, tempta- 
25,740 can only draw a prize of $3, and this | tions which are sure to lead the weakest of them 
subject to discounts and charges. They cannot) astray, and use the avails of their folly to build 
possibly be any better off than before they bought | a church in which they pray not to be led into 
the ticket. This reduces the original 76,076 | temptation !—Jvurnal of Prison Discipline. 
adventurers to 4,576, and for 4,026 of these 
there is a prize of six dollars—not much of an 
advance on the investment, all things considered ; 
and there is not one chance in 17 that the ad- coe bl! 
venturer will get this; there is not one chance A just description of the present spiritual 
in 500 that he will get $9 for his three ; there is| State of Palestine might be given, by exactly 
not one chance in 2000 that he will gain $100 | reversing the description of its former state, as 
by it; nor one in 7000 that he will gain $1000;| predicted by Isaiah, and fulfilled in the time of 
nor one in 76,000 that he will get more than|our Lord’s sojourn on earth. We may say 
that! |with truth,—The people that have seen a 
What would be thought of a man who should | great light now walk in darkness; those upon 
invest a thousand dollars in a business in which | Whom the light hath shined now dwell in the 
there was an even chance that he would lose it| land of the shadow of death.” I remember 
all, and only one chance in 17 that he would | some years since, when conversing with a Polish 
gain a penny ? Yet such is the folly of 45,760) Jew, and explaining to him what Christianity is, 
of the individuals whom the State of Delaware! he said with sincere astonishment,—* If all this 
coaxed to adventure in one of her lotteries. | be true, why do they not send missionaries from 
What is the ease before us? The people of England to Cony ert the Christians in Poland, 
Delaware sell to a citizen of Baltimore the priv-| a8 well as the Jews? 


37.28 


—~er— 
HERSCHELL’S VISIT TO HIS FATHER-LAND. 
(Continued from page 588.) 


Lam sure you must know 


ilege of drawing lotteries and selling tickets 
among them for twenty years, in consideration of | 
which he pays them $720,000, to be appropriated 
to various objects of local or general utility. In| 


that the Christians there have no more of the 
religion you have been telling me of than the 
Jews have.” Any Jew in Palestine has a right 
to put the same question; and would be quite 


some way this large sum of nearly three-fourths | justified in saying,—“ If you call that Christi- 
of a million of dollars must be reimbursed, and, anity, I shall cling more closely to Judaism. 

also the expenses and risks attending the outlay. Those who wish to teach Christianity to the 
To induce so generous a bonus he must antici-| Jews, instead of smoothly commending, must 
pate very large returns, and it is probable that | boldly reprove and repudiate the spurious Chris- 
at the end of the twenty years not less than| tianity of the Kast. 

three millions of hard-earned money will be As the morning advanced, the heat of the 
drawn chiefly from the seanty pittance of the| tent became intolerable ; at half-past ten o clock 
poor, in return for which they will receive no-| the thermometer inside the tent was 104, P. 
thing but a worthless scrap of paper. Add to We therefore went into a room in the Latin 
this the poverty and misery and crime which Convent, where we remained until the cool of 
will inevitably show themselves in the train of evening. ay hile there we read and considered 
consequences, and for which the public purse | Luke iv., in which is narrated the commence- 
must in the end suffer large drafts; and then| ment of our Lord’s ministry. _After having 
the dishonesty, ruin and despair in which the taught in the synagogues of Galilee, in such a 


gambling infatuation has involved them, and we 
shall have a glimpse of the gigantic nuisance 


| manner that “there went outa fame of Him 
through all the region round about,” “He came 
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to Nazareth, where He had been nein up; 
and as His custom was, He went into the Syna- 


gogue on the Sabbath-day, and stood up for to) 
read. As He expounded to them the errands | 


of love on which He had come, “ to preach the 
gospel to the poor, to heal the broken- hearted, 
and preach deliverance to the captives,’ they 


“all bore Him witness, and wondered at the | 
gracious words which proceeded out of His | 


mouth.” But when He came to rebuke, and to 
a personal application of His discourse, they 
“were filled with wrath, and rose up, and ‘thrust 
Him out of the city, and led him unto the brow | 
of the hill whereon their city was built, that | 
they might cast Him down he: adlong.” Thus, | 
“ He came to His own, and His own received 
Him not.”” We have no record of His ever 
again preaching in Nazareth, or even visiting 
it; as, though it is afterwards mentioned that 
He returned into “ His own country,” that is, 
Lower Galilee, it is evident from Mat. iv. 13, 
xii. 46—50, and xiii. 1, that both He and His 
family had moved their abode to one of the 


towns on the lake of Tiberias. The men of 


Nazareth put away from them the word of sal- 
vation, and the Lord went to other cities and 
villages, visiting them no more. And thus it 
is still. So long asthe Gospel is preached in 
general terms, men of the world listen to it, and 
even approve it; but when it is pressed home, 
when it is said, “ Thou art the man,” they are, 
like the men of Nazareth, “ filled with wrath ;” 
and if they cannot thrust the preacher from 
them, they remove from him, and seek “smooth 
things” elsewhere. 

We left Nazareth on the morning of the 15th, 
and as we rode along I gazed on every object 
with unabated interest. We had still in view 
Endor and Nain, Jezreel and Shunam, and the 
mountains of Gilboa. 


About noon, we stopped 
ata well to take some refreshme ont; 
no pleasant shade to shelter us, but a well of 
good water is even more indispensable to a travel- 
ler in a dry and thirsty land than “the shadow 


there was 


of a great rock,” acceptable as this is. Soon after 
we arrived, a number of women came to draw 
water ; and, as usual, a great deal of quarrelling 
ensued among them as to who was to get first to 
draw the water. 
squabbling constantly before our eyes at the well 
of the Virgin at Nazareth, which was close to 
the place where our tent was pitched. How 
many Scripture scenes did this recall to mind! 


The interview of Moses with the daughters of 


Reuel, where the same contest seems to have 
taken place; as well as the more ancient ones of 
Eliezer with Rebecca, and Jacob with Rachel. 
I was much struck with the appearance of many 
of the young Women, who, though merely clothed 
with a coarse wrapper, had several bracelets on 
their arms, and wore ear-rings and nose-jewels. 

One of them filled the trough for our horses and 
mules, but not quite with the grace of Rebecca 


We had a similar scene of 


REVIEW. 


|or Rachel, as she evidently expected a bachkshish* 

| for so doing. I could understand Eliezer’s test 
of an amiable and generous woman, likely to 
make his master’s son happy. 

After resting about an hour, we proceeded on 
our journey. Our ride was far from agreeable, 
|as we met several rough and savage-looking per- 
sonages, armed with guns and spears. The 
country is in a very disturbed state; there is a 
constant warfare going on between the Bedouins 
jand the Arabs. We e learned afterwards that 
'there had been a fight that day, in which the 
former lost ten, and the latter thirty men. They 
constantly rob and plunder one another, and 
there seems no law nor government to interfere 
In this country one sees more plainly than in 
any other that the swords are not yet turned 
into ploughshares, nor the spears into pruning- 
hooks; for every villager one meets is armed, 
and a shepherd tends his flock, not with a pas- 
toral staff and crook, but with sword and gun. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon we arrived 
at a village called Burka, distant from Samaria 
about an hour's journey. 

Next morning we set out at six o'clock, and 

in about an hour we came to the sight of ancient 
Samaria, the capital of the kingdom of Israel, 
after the revolt of the ten tribes. It was built 
by Omri, the sixth king of Israel. “ He bought 
the hill Samaria of Shemer tor two talents of 
silver, and built on the hill, and called the name 
of the city which he built after the name of 
| Shemer, owner of the hill, Samaria.” The 
iscenery here is truly beautiful; it is one of the 
| very few spots in | alestine to whie h I could ap- 
}ply such an epithet. Many other portions, I 
| doubt not, were so in their days of cultivation, 
and will again be so when “ the land that was 
desolate is become like the garden of Eden ;’’ but 
| in their present waste condition, they ure very 
unlike all that we are accustomed to call beauti- 
ful in Italy, or any European country. 

“The fine round swelling hill, or almost moun- 
tain of Samaria, stands alone in the midst of this 
great basin of some two hours in diameter, sur- 
rounded by higher mountains on every side. 
‘The mountains and the valleys around are to a 
great extent arable, and enlivened by many vil- 
lages and the hand of cultivation. From all 
these circumstances, the situation of the ancient 
Samaria is one of great beauty.” “It continued 
to be the capital of Israel for two centuries, and 
until the carrying away of the ten tribes by 
Shalmaneser under King Hoshea, about 720, 
B.C. Augustus (‘the Roman Emperor’) be- 
stowed Samaria on Herod the Great, who ulti- 
mately rebuilt the city with great magnificence 
and strength, and gave it the name Sebaste, in 
honor of Augustus.” 

Samaria is associated with several of the mira- 
cles of Elijah and Elisha; and its New Testament 
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associations are also interesting. In our Lord’s 
time the Holy Land was divided into four sepa- | 
rate regions—Galilee in the north, Samaria in 
the middle, Judea in the south, all these being | 
within, or on the west side of the Jordan ; while 
the region beyond, or to the east of Jordan, was | 
called Percea. The Samaritans mentioned in the | 
New Testament were the descendants of the mix-| 
ed multitude placed by the King of Assyria “ in | 
the cities of Samaria, instead of the children of 
Israel.” The Samaritans had a temple of their) 
own on Mount Gerizim, and offered sacrifices ac- | 
cording to the law of Moses; but the Jews re- 
fused to acknowledge them as being of the true | 
religion, and had a great enmity against them. | 
As a reproach to our Lord, they said to him,— 
“Thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil.” 

The Samaritans seem to have formed a sort of | 
middle class between Jews and Gentiles. When| 
our Lord sent forth his twelve apostles, He said, 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” | 
And though a Christian church was gathered in 
Samaria through the preaching of Philip, several 
years before the conversion of Cornelius and his 
friends, it is evident these were reckoned the | 
first Gentile converts. 

(To be continued.) 
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KINDNESS TO BIRDS. 


The English correspondent of Burritt’s “ North 
and South” relates the following beautiful inci- 
dent in a recent letter :— 

I was introduced to another Cornish “ charac- 
ter’ in the neighborhood of Falmouth, whose 
experience presents some features of curious in- 
terest. Mr. F. is a gentleman of independent 
fortune, whose home, “ Tregedna,” is one of the 
loveliest spots in England. The grounds occupy 
the sides of a magnificent ravine, sloping gently 
down tothe sea. They have been planted and 
laid out under the guidance of exquisite taste, 
and with resources that required no stint in the 
outlay. The result produced is something as 
nearly approaching to one’s conceptions of an| 
earthly paradise as it is possible for the imagina- 
tion to conceive. The owner is a scholarly old 
man, of grace and rather stately manners, but 
with a heart which is a Pacific Ocean of love 
and good will towards every created being. He} 
has for some years led the life of a recluse—vis- | 
iting no one, but welcoming to Tregedna all 
Visitors who come, with quaint but genuine 
cordiality. He has built himself a house, which 
is as original as its owner, and as you step from 
the umbrageous garden walk at once into his 
sanctum, you feel that this must surely be the 
abode of some philosopher or astrologer of the 
olden time. After sitting chatting for a while 
in the “ dim religious light,” and amid the sooth-| 
ing influences of this patriarchal study, listening 
with curious interest to our kind host, whose | 
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sentences fell from his lips with the grave and 
sonorous weight of aphorisms or proverbs, we 
strolled out into the garden walks, overarched 
with magnificent shrubs and trees. Here my 


conductress, a sweet Quaker lady, remarked, 


“ Brother J., 1 do not see any of thy friends 
about.” “No,” said Mr. F., “this is the wrong 
time of day—you would find more of them here 
in the morning orevening. However, | dare say 
there are a few”—saying which, he took from 
his pocket a small whistle, and blew a shrill 
blast; then he clapped his hands loudly, and 
shouted, at the top of his voice: “ Holloa, you 
fellows! where are you? come here! can’t you? 
Where have you all gotto?” He looked up 
earnestly into the trees, as he spoke, and ina 
few moments “ twit, twit, twit,”—flutter, flutter, 
flutter sounded on every side, overhead, and the 
branches were speedily tenanted with a merry 
expectant company of birds, flocking together 
at the summons of the well-known voice. “Ah! 
I see you,” said F., taking from 
his pocket a piece of bread, from which he broke 


| off a morsel, and tossed it high up overhead. 


Immediately three or four birds darted from the 
boughs ; there was a momentary scramble in the 
air, and one of them caught and bore away the 
prize ere it fell to the ground. So we strolled 


along through the grounds, Mr. F. every now 
and then throwing up a piece of bread, for which 


our feathered attendants, who closely followed 
our steps, were always on the qui vive, ever ready 
to seize itin mid air. Presently, upon a small 
projecting branch, beside the path, we came 
upon a couple of robins, perched side by side, 
and patiently waiting our approach. “ Ah!” said 
Mr. F. as he caught sight of his little friends— 
“a pair of you! Well, here’s a bit for you,” and 
he placed a mite of bread between his lips. Im- 
mediately the robins flew circling around his 
head once or twice, and then one of them mak- 
ing asudden dive, took a piece from between 
his extended finger and thumb. I never saw so 
beautiful and picturesque an illustration of the 
trusting confidence that may be established be- 
tween man and the feathered tribes. At some 
hours of the day, and some seasons of the year, 
I was told that the birds would gather in much 
larger numbers around their protector ; would 
perch on his shoulder and on the rim of his 
“wide awake” hat, and would thus accompany 
him on his perambulations through these beauti- 
ful glades. 


+ +08 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InteLticence.—English dates are to the 
llth inst. No very serious engagement had taken 
place between the hostile armies in Italy, but the 
Austrians had sustained a repulse in attempting to 
cross the Po at Trassinato; a part of their force 
crossed, however, at another point. Their progress 

ad been less rapid than had been anticipated, being 
impeded, probably, by continued rains, the inun- 
dated state of the country, and the obstructions in 
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the roads. The seeming indecision of their course 
perplexed their opponents, positions being taken 
and then abandoned without apparent reason. Much 
sickness was said to prevail among them, owing to 
the unfavorable weather and the overflowed condi- 
tion of the region they were traversing. Their 
movements, so far as any had been made, had been 
chiefly in the direction of Novi and Alessandria. 
The latter place, situated about three miles from the 
site of the battle of Marengo, is strongly fortified, and 
is considered an important position. The Emperor 
was making constant additions to his reserves, and, 
it was stated, would soon have 750,000 men under 
arms. French troops continued to pour into Sar- 
dinia, chiefly by sea, from Marseilles to Genoa. A 
part of those sent by land had been unable to cross 
the Alps, the passes being blocked up with snow, 
and those who succeeded suffered terribly. The 
number of French troops in the kingdom, it was ex- 
pected, would soon amount to 100,000. 
Emperor was on his way to the seat of war, and 
would assume the command of the allied forces. An 


embargo had been laid on Austrian vessels in Sar- | 
. j 
dinian ports, but neutral property on board was to 


be respected. The Paris Moniteur stated that Aus- 
trian vessels in French ports, or entering them in 
ignorance of the war, were to be allowed a delay of 
six weeks; and Austrian subjects might remain in 
France or the French colonies, so long as their con- 
duct gave no cause for complaint. 


The government of Naples had officially notified 


the other courts of Europe of its wish to maintain a 
strict neutrality in the conflict. The Belgian offi- 
cial journal announces the adhesion of Belgium to 
the principles laid down in the declaration of the 
Congress of Paris in 1556, and that any subject of 
that kingdom who shall attempt privateering, or 
otherwise act contrary to the duties of neutrality, will 
expose himself to the risk of being treated as a 
pirate abroad, and will be prosecuted, with the full 
rigor of the law, by the Belgian tribunals. 


It was reported that the French government was | 


endeavoring to secure the neutrality of Prussia, and 
to that end promised not to send an ‘‘army of ob- 
servation’ to the Rhine, but to confine its warlike 
operations to Italy. 

France.—Previous to the Emperor’s departure, he 
issued a proclamation appointing the Empress Re- 
gent, during his absence, and another conferring 
upon Prince Jerome, the only surviving brother of 
Napoleon I., the right to preside, in the absence of 
the Empress, at the Privy Council and Council of 
Ministers. 

A new loan of 500,000,000 frances, (100,000,000), 
was proposed to be raised by national subscription, 
and more than the sum required was subscribed in 
two days, much of it in small sums. 


Great Brirain.—The latest returns of the Parlia- 
mentary elections received state that 339 Liberals 
and 2§4 Conservatives had been elected. 
erals had gained 20, and the Conservatives 59 mem- 
bers, a net gain of 19 to the Conservatives, but 
leaving them still in a minority. In the 31 remain- 
ing cases the result was not known, but it was sup- 
posed it would not materially change the proportions. 
Many of those elected as Conservatives are supposed 
to be opposed to the foreign policy of the present 
Ministry. 


It was believed that the government intended | 


calling out the whole of the militia, and increasing 
the troops of the line. The Channel fleet was to be 
augmented. 

The death of Dr. Lardner, the well-known scientific 
writer, is announced. 

Iraty.—A counter revolution had taken place in 
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Parma, headed by the troops in favor of the ducal 
government, and the Duchess, at their invita- 
tion, had re-entered the city. Sir Moses Montefiore 
had failed in his mission to the Pope as a representa- 
tive of the Jews in England, on behalf of the Jewish 
child Mortara. 

The French troops had not been withdrawn from 
Rome, but, on the contrary, were to be increased in 
number. Ancona, a town on the Adriatic, in the 
Papal States, had been declared by the Austrians in 
a state of siege, but the Pope having protested, the 
order was afterwards revoked, in accordance with in- 
structions from Vienna. 

The King of Sardinia had issued a decree, giving a 
forced currency to the notes of the National Bank at 
Turin. The Bank had authorized the issue of addi- 
tional notes to the amount of 6,000,000 francs, and 
engaged to lend the government 30,000,000 frances at 
2 per cent. per annum. 


Germany.—Alexander Von Humboldt, the most 
distinguished scientific man of the present century, 
died at Berlin on the 7th inst., in his 90th year. 

A strong feeling of hostility to France and Russia 
seems to be springing up in Germany, where they 
are openly denounced as disturbers of the peace of 
Europe. A body of Russian troops is said to have 
moved to the frontiers of Galicia, and an Austrian 
corps of observation had been ordered to Cracow t 
; watch them. 

Hayti.—The Chambers have lately met for the first 
time under the new republicun government. Presi- 
dent Gefirard in his speech, dwelt upon the necessity 
of peace, both domestic and foreign, to the proper 
development of the country, announced that a truce 
for five years had been concluded with the Domini- 
cian republic, and expressed a hope that good faith, 
economy and energy will enable the republic to over- 
come its difficulties, and to abolish the onerous taxes, 
so as to apply the resources of the country to its own 
improvement. 

Domestic.—The people of southern Nebraska are 
agitating the subject of the annexation to Kansas of 
the portion of that Territory lying south of the Platte 
river. The popular sentiment of that section is said 
to be strongly in favor of such a measure, and ata 
mass meeting recently held in Nebraska City, it was 
resolved to nominate delegates to the Kansas Con- 
stitutional Convention, which is to meet in the 7th 
month next. What action the Convention will take, 
should the question be presented to it, is, of course, 
unknown. 

Recent accounts from St. Joseph, Mo., notice the 
arrival at that place of a hundred emigrants return- 
ing from Pike’s Peak, who state that several thou- 
sand disappointed gold seekers are now on their way 
| back, over the Plains, many of them ina destitute 
condition, and perfectly reckless and desperate ; and 
that some of them threaten to destroy some of the 
frontier towns, on account of the deception, as they 
allege, used there to induce the emigration. Some 
consternation was felt at those places in consequence. 
Other accounts, again, represent the state of affairs 
in the mining regions as highly favorable. 

A writ of habeas corpus has been issued by Judge 

Scott, of the Supreme Court of Ohio, in the case of 
Bushnell and Langston, the two Oberlin rescuers. 
It is understood that the question of the constitu- 
| tional. ty of the Fugitive Slave Act will be argued. 
The former application was refused because the trial! 
was still pending, and it was not to be taken for 
granted that justice would notbedone. The ground 
upon which the present writ is granted is the allega- 
| tion by the prisoners that they are unlawfully detain- 
| ed in prison, and their request that the Court wil! 
| inquire into the cause of imprisonment. 





